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ABSTRACT 

Title I programming emphasis in Georgia is 
increasingly oriented toward basic skills. Fifty-eight percent of the 
total "participation units" were engaged in English reading and 
mathematics activities. No other activity or service received as much 
as 8 percent of the participation total. English reading activities 
accounted for 56^5 percent of Title I expenditures; preschool 
activities^ 12.8 percent; and mathematics^ 13.2 percent, totalling 
82.5 percent among them. No other activity or service received as 
much as 3 percent of total expenditures. Preschool activities 
received the highest concentration of financial effort. Local 
Educational Agency (LEA) attempts at evaluating Title I programs 
varied widely in quality. On the basis of local perceptions of 
success expressed on a four point scale, 85 percent of all 
activities/services were considered successful or very successful. 
The average expenditure of funds per participant tended to rise 
according to LEA perceptions of success. English/speech activities 
received the highest success rating; media was rated second; and 
kindergarten/preschool was rated third. Beyond such basic descriptive 
statistical data, there is evidence of effective, innovative 
programming efforts. (Author/JM) 
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We would like to express our appreciation to the many local school 
districts for their cooperation in assembling this annual report. It is an 
inherent weakness of annual reports that many of the truly creati^^i and 
dedicated teachers in our state go unheralded. For the most part, the 
numbers compiled herein reflect only the brittle facts of Title I and not 
the day-to-day struggle, excitement and beauty of the educational experience. 

Special thanks must be given to Mrs. Kathleen Sullivan for her 
invaluable efforts in compiling data and developing important graphs and 
charts • 
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Foreword 



Over the years of Title I educational programs, certain trends and 
directions have evolved. The earliest efforts focused on expenditures for 
materials and equipment. After the inevitable disillusionment with hardware, 
software was emphasized, spotlighting materials aimed at the elusive *'self-image" 
(particularly of the culturally different child) and increasingly utilizing 
programmed material. Still, the use of innovative materials in ox^ercrowded 
classrooms by t^^achers inexperienced in their application left much to be 
desired in terms of pupil progress. The result was a fragmented and often 
poorly coordinated program with few high spots and many low spots. 

After this initial period of intense investment in hardware and software 
and the disappointment with their efforts, local districts began instead to 
invest in staff. Unfortunately, early staff recruitment tended to deal with 
teachers in much the same manner as materials procurement did with hardware — 
that is, individuals were **purchased" and not coordinated with other individuals. 
They were left isolated, without professional support and without an organized 
program or vision to which they could relate. Again, this approach proved 
unsatisfactory. 

James Cass, education editor of Saturday Review/World gave a cogent 
description of the situation as follows. 



Most of the innovative programs of the Fifties and Sixties 
were developed outside the schools and introduced into the 
classroom from above. New curricula in math or science were 
adopted, and teachers were sent to indoctrination workshops where 
they could master the intricacies of classroom use. New administra- 
tive patterns and shiny new instructional technologies were 
introduced, and teachers were expected to adapt to the demands of 
progress. It was an age of instant reform. And the ultimate effort 
to impose change from outside tne school was the development of 
''teacher-proof" curricula that attempted to bypass completely the 
alleged incompetence of the great majority of teachers. 

4 

Some changes resulted from the multiplicity of efforts to 
innovate over the years; but the record was spotty, and all too often 
Q it was the form and rhetoric of change that emerged rather than 




the substance. (SR/WORLD, 4/6/74) 



Finally, Title I programs, partly as a function of state and federal 
stimulation and partly due to a kind of natural evolution, began to incorporate 
more systems-oriented approaches. These approaches included more formative 
evaluation methods, closer coordination and cooperation between Title I and 
non-Title I teachers and a more systematic follow-up on Title I children. 
With the introduction of these new methods of organization, programs began to 
have more impact on pupil progress, duplication of effort was eliminated and 
methodologies were kept or discarded on the basis of ongoing evaluative 
feedback. 

Obviously, all Title I programs have not reached the same stage of 
development. What is presented here is a kind of evolutionary model of growth 
against which all programs can be compared. Some programs are highly evolved 
in staff development but may be less developed in specific material or program 
areas; but the evolutionary model described is a common means of evaluating ' 
the different Title I programs. The efforts of the Georgia Department of 

Education are aimed at helping local school districts evolve in these directions. f"^^ 

As the local education agencies continued to grow, there was a concurrent 
evolution in Office of Education strategies for implementing Title I program 
directions. At the outset of the program, funds were provided in a variety of 
categories with few restrictions. As further evaluative data were submitted, 
greater emphasis was placed on basic skills (reading, math, early childhood)? 
This basic skill emphasis currently prevails, and this development in funding 
preference has affected proposal writing procedures. In the early stages, 
Title I funds were used to supplement a variety of program areas. Now, when 
school districts prepare proposals, they are fairly limited in the selection 
of fundable areas. 
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Evaluation efforts by local school districts vary greatlv according 
to staff expertise and administrative personnel available for the task. 
The State Department of Education has, in preparation for 
FY 74/75, conducted (in conjunction with the Title I state director's 
office) a series of workshops for all Title I LEA's for the purpose of 
introducing formative evaluation methods for measuring pupil progress. 
Although these methods have only been used in a small number of districts 
(see exemplary programs), there has developed a growing interest in the use 
of teacher-based evaluation with special emphasis on the use of rating scales 
by teachers in measuring pupil progress. As school districts increase their 
use of individualized programmed instruction, the concept of ongoing 
feedback from formative evaluation increases. 

The State Department of Education has also provided additional workshop 
experience for local Title I school personnel responsible for designing and 
implementing Title I proposals in the areas of needs assessment and measurable 
performance objectives. The results of these workshops will hopefully be 
reflected in next year's evaluations. 

The following evaluation effort is essentially an identification of trends 
and the examination of the cost of those trends. We are dealing with the 
question, *'Did the Title I financed activities have any positive effect on the 
learning outcomes of participating children?** 
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FY 1973 BASIC STATISTICS 



School District Participation 

Districts in Georgia * • • 188 

Participating Districts 188 

Projects Approved 254 

Student Participation 

Public School Participants 130,731 

Non-public School Participants 376 

Total Student Participation 131,107 

Expenditure of Funds 

Allocated for Use in FY 73 $33,000,619.02 

Carry Over from FY 72 5,696,037.85 

Part C Carry Over from FY 72 857,577.37 

TOTAL 39,554,234.24 

Activity Scheduling Patterns 

Districts with Regular Term Activities Only 132 

Districts with Summer Term Activities Only 1 

Districts with both Regular a.^.d Summer Term Activities ... 55 

TOTAL 188 
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Pupil Participation 

Pupils in Georgia schools participated in a wide variety of Title I 
financed activities and services during 1972-73. Many of these activities 
fell into 11 well defined subject classifications. The subject areas were 
art, business education, English, health/physical education/recreation, home 
economics, industrial arts, mathematics, music, science, social science, and 
vocational education. Activities such as Culturol Enrichm^ and development 
of Perceptual Motor Skills provided experiences basic to success in many 
subject areas. 

Other activities — those for pre-school children, for dropouts, for the 
handicapped and for those needing tutorial help — spanned a wide range of 
subject areas. 

Services not necessarily related to a particular academic subject but 
helpful in supporting all academic areas were provided. The services — 
Attendance, Food/Transportation/Clothing, Guidance Counseling, Media, Library, 
Materials, Social Work and Home and Community Services — met a variety of the 
basic needs children must have fulfilled in order to begin to overcome the 
causes of their educational disadvantages. 

A distinction should be made here between the total number of individual 
students who participated in Title I activities and the number of it.dividuals 
who participated in any particular activity. Obviously, the total number of 
participants from all separate activities is a duplicated total; i.e., it con- 
tains individuals who have been counted each time they were involved in a fsep- 
arate activity. This duplicated total is best viewed as a "participation unit" 
count • 
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il IS usetul to enpiov both counting procedures. The first provides 
niiv'rnution related to the number of individuals who were served by Title I 
in one way or another; the second provides inforraation related to the 
v'oncentrat ion of effort on a particular type of activity or service. 



PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
Table I 

IWIL PARTICIPATION BY /XC^IVITY/ SESSION 





Regular 


Summer 




Activity 


Session 


Session 


Total 


Art 


5,233 


224 


5,457 


Business Education 


958 


240 


1,198 


Cultural tnrichment 


240 


0 


240 


Kngl ish/Readin-;. 


99,993 


12,717 


112,710 


Kng I ish/ Speech 


300 


0 


300 


Knglish/Other 


2,533 


81 


2,614 


Heal th/PE/ Recreation 


18,372 


989 


19,361 


Home Economics 


553 


0 


553 


Industrial Arts 


2,940 


0 


2,940 


Mathematics 


31,650 


6,212 


37,862 


Mus ic 


7,820 


270 


8,090 


Science 


4,164 


20 


4,184 


Social Science 


3,198 


36 


3,234 


Vocational Education 


1,119 


0 


1,119 


P re-School 


6,701 


5,198 


11,899 


Tutorial, Dropouts 


1,754 


420 


2,174 


Handicapped 


2,309 


255 


2,564 


Perceptual Motor Skills 


190 


0 


190 


I'OTAL 


190,027 


26,662 


216,689 
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PUPIL PARTICIPATION BY SERVICE/SESSION 



Service 



Regular 
Session 



Summer 
Session 



Total 



Media 
Attendance 

Food/Transportatlon/Clo thing 

Guidance Counseling 

Library 

Materials 

Social Work 

Home, Community Services 
Total 



3,625 
11,607 
5,279 
2,789 
2,864 
8,180 
1,110 
1.015 
36,469 



0 

897 
4,035 
0 



1,965 



6,897 



0 
0 

0 



3,625 
12,504 
9,314 
2,789 
4,829 
8,180 
1,110 
1.015 
43,366 



Total, All Activities 

and Services 226,496 33,559 260,055 

Table I Indicates the number of students who participated In each activity/ 

service during the 1972/73 school year. In many school systems, educationally 

disadvantaged students participated In more than cne Title I activity or service. 

Thus, the total number of "units of participation" (260,055) is greater than 

the number of individuals (130,731) who participated in one or more activities/ 

services. The "average" participant was involved in 1.99 activities or services 

during the 1972/73 school year. 




Participation by 
Session for 
Activities and 
\ Services 



GRAPH 1 
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Graph 1 shows the percentage composition of participation in all activities 
and services combined "by session*" During the regular session, 87.1% of 
participation units occurred; during the summer term, 12.9% occurred. This 
racio is nearly identical with FY 11. 




Graph 2 represents the percent of participation by activity/service 
during the regular session. English/ reading was the most emphasized Title I 
activity (44.2% - an increase of 10% ovr • FY 72) . Mathematics (14.0%) increased 
by 5% over FY 72. Health/ physical education/recreation (8.1%) andattendance 
(5.1%) were the only other areas which attracted as much as 5% of total participation. 
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Graph 3 shows the percent of participation by activity/service during the 
1973 summer session. English/Reading accounts for 37.9% of participation. Those 
activities showing participation above 10% of the summer total were English/ Reading 
(37.9%), Mathematics (18.5%), Pre-School (15.5%) and Food/Transportation/Clothing 
(12.0%). Reading, Mathematics and Pre-School dominance is a reflection of 
emphasis at the state level on basic skills. 



Graph 4 indicates the activity /service percentage composition of combined 
sessions. Mathematics (14.6%) ar.d English/Reading (43.3%) comprise 57.9% of total 
participation for regular and summer sessions. This represents an increase in 
participation of 15.1% over FY 72, for Mathematics and English/Reading. 




Combined Session 

Participation by 
\ Ac t i V i t y / Ser V i ce 



GRAPH 4 
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Table II indicates that 75.8% of total Title I participation occured 
in elementary grades (Pre-Kindergarten , Kindergarten, 1-7). Graph 5 comparu-G 
Title I participation per grade level between FY 72 and FY 73. It reflects 
a gradual increase in emphasis on elementary grade participation (3.6%). 



Table III 

PARTIPATION BY GRADE LEVEL (UNDUPLI GATED) 
Summer Session 
Grade Level Number of Participants 



Pre K, K 
Elementary (1-7) 
Secondary (8-12) 
Total 



4,043 
10,142 
1.326 



% of Total 

26.06 
65.39 
8.55 



15,511 100.^ 
Table III shows an increase in participation for the summer session in 
Pre-Kindergarten through grade 7 of 15.7% above the regular session. 

Table IV 
Title I Schools in Georgia 



Type of School 

Public Elementary 
Public Secondary 
Total Public 
Private Schools 
Total All Schools 



Total Number 
of Schools 



1,333 
480 

1,813 
289 

2,102 



Schools with 
Par tic Ipants 

915 

268 
1,183 

29 

1,212 



% of Total Schools 

68.6 
55.8 
62.3 
10.0 
57.7 
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For the combined sessions, 62.3% of public schools and 10.0% of private 
schools* had students who were involved in Title I activities. Overall, 57.7% 
of all public and private schools had participants in Title I activities. Of 
all Title I schools, 77% were elementary schools. 

*Due to the fluctuation in private school attendance, school failures and new 
starts, the statistics on private schools are only our most recent and best 
estimates • 
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Table V 

Title I Participants in Georgia 



Type of School 

Public Elementary 
Public Secondary 
Total Public 
Private Schools 
Total All Schools 



% of Total 

Total Enrollment Title I Participants Enrollment 



608,384 
347,830 
956,214 
72.481 
1,028,695 



99,176 
31,555 

130,731 
376 

131,107 



16.3 
9.1 

13.7 
0.5 

12.7 



Title I activities involved 12.7% of total enrollment in public and private 
schools. Seventy-six percent of public school participation is in elementary schools. 
No figures are available for private schools which dif f erent.late elementary 
and secondary . 

Private school Title I participation accounts for 0.5% of total public 
and private school enrollment. In order for private schools to participate 
in Title I, they must exist within the Title I target attendance area and be 
in compliance with the Civil Rights Act. 



Table VI 
Estimated Number of Children 
Who Participated in Title I - by Race 



Regular Term Summer Term Both Term s % of Total 

White 51,730 4,919 56,649 38.8 

Negro 76,910 11,693 88,603 60.7 

Other 623 21 644 0.5 

129,263 16,633 145,896 100.0 

The ratio of white to black students participating in Title I activities 
is roughly 2:3 for combined sessions. White participation drops from 40% in 
regular session to 29% in summer session. 
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It has been observed that, as school size increases, percent of enrollment 
in Title I activities decreases. Table VII and Graph 6 show a relatively high 
degree of Title I participation occurring in small school districts. That is, 
in small districts a larger percentage of the total enrollment participated in 
Title I activities. 

Roughly one-half (56%) of Georgia's school districts are represented by the 
first three points shown on Graph 6. The children enrolled in this group of 
small districts averaged a 19.7% rate of participation in Title I activities. 
The children in the remaining 44% of Georgia's school districts shew a much 
smaller (8.7%) rate of participation. 

The data in Table VIII help explain the phenomenon of high Title I parti- 
cipation rates among small school districts illustrated in Graph 6. Table VIII 
and Graph 7 indicate that comparatively higher proportions of schools in the 
small school districts were eligible for and conducted Title I programs in FY 73. 
With a larger proportion of their schools conducting Title I programs, small 
school districts were able to serve a higher precentage of their total enrollments. 
Conversely, only a small proportion of the schools in larger districts were eli- 
gible for and conducted Title I programs. Thus, larger districts served a lower 
percentage of their total enrollments during FY 73. 

Related to the percentage of the enrollment which a district is able to 
serve through Title I activities is the percentage of that system's budget which 
is expended on Title I activities. Graph 8, which is based on the data in Table 
IX, shows a curve which is quite similar to those of Graphs 6 and 7. Title I 
funds received and expended by small districts accounted for a larger proportion 
of the total expenditures of those districts than did Title I funds received 
and expended by larger school districts in FY 73. 
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Graph 6 
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Comparison of School District Size by 
Groiip with Percent of Total Enrollment 
in Group Participating in Title I 
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Table IX 

Title I Expenditures as a Percentage of 
Total Expenditures by District Size 





Niimher of Sv^tem^ 


Title I Expenditures 
as a Percentage of 
Total Expenditures 




2 


1.33 




3 


.73 


91 nnn— '^n qqq 
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2.21 




3 


1.20 


1 n 00'^ -10 QQQ 
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1.79 


U 000-Q OQQ 
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.68 


o nnn_R qqq 

O y UUU~0 , 7 7 7 
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1.64 


/ ,000-7,999 


4 


3.17 


6,000-6,999 


8 


3.00 


5,000-5,999 


6 


2.98 


4, 000-4, 9s: 


14 


5.23 


3,000-3,999 


31 


5.69 


2,000-2,999 


37 


6.65 


1,000-1.999 


50 


7.26 


999- 


18 


7.20 



E:^pencliture$ 
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Expenditures 

Total expenditures for Title I in FY 1972/73 for LEA use in the state of 
Georgia was $39,554,234. Of that amount, $33,000,619 was allocated; $5,696,037 
was carried over from FY 1972; and $857,577 was included from Part C carryover. 

Because fiscal accounting of educational monies in Georgia is determined 
by the State Auditor and is not consistent with activities accounting, it is 
not possible to receive exact accounting information by activities and services. 
Furthermore, many LEA's did not report by activity indirect costs such as 
administrative cost, maintenance and operation of plant facilities, fixed 
charges, and capital outlay for various types of equipment, because these 
expenditures were frequently difficult to assign to one particular activity 
within a local program. Additionally, some funds were not reported by LEAs, and 
no effective cross-referencing method was built into the reporting requirements 
to highlight such discrepancies. 

Efforts are currently underway to integrate the reporting of financial 
information for FY 1973/74. The figures used in Tables X and XI and those 
derived from them are based on the following procedure. 

1. The total expenditure figure was obtained from Fiscal Services. 

2. Percentage proportions of total expenditures per category were 
derived from data submitted from LEAs to the Evaluation Unit. 

3. The percentage proportions were applied to the total expenditure 
figure. 
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Table X 

Estimated Expenditures per Activity/Service 



Combined Session % of Total 

Activity/ Service Estimated Expenditures Expenditures 



Art 

Business Education 

English/Reading 

EnglisV /Speech 

English/Other 

Health/PE/Recreation 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Natural Science 

Social Science 

Vocational Education 

Guidance/Counseling 

Library 

Materials 

Attendance 

Pre-School 

Handicapped 

Food/Transportation/Clothing 
Cultural Enrichment 
Social Work 
Dropout Tutorial 
Perceptual Motor Skills 
Home Community Services 
Media 
Total 



Table X indicates the dollars spent for each activity and service* 
English/Reading, Mathematics and Pre-School activities accounted for 82.5% of 
total expenditures for Title I in Georgia. This concentration is a reflection 
of the increasing emphasis upon basic skills throughout the state at the local 
level. It is especially evident in comparing these figures with FY 72, in which 
73.7% of total expenditures and 46.8% of participation were involved in the same 
activities. 
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Labie ,\\ o.on;pares expenditures by actlvic.y and service between regui a 
<ind summer sec.sions. Regular ses. Ion involv.a 79% of total combined expenditures. 




GRAPH 9 
, Combined Session 



/ 



Cfraph 9 indicates that the bulk of estimated direct expenditures went for 
activities as opposed to set vices, a fact which was certainly to he expected. 
Specifically, $38,367,652 (97.0% of the total reported) was spent for activities- 
reading, kindergarten, etc.— in contrast to $1,186,582 (3.0% of the total 
reported) for supporting services. 

Though "dollars spent" is certainly an important indicator of effort 
expended in a particular service area, it appears to be more meaningful to 
consider the percentage composition of the total financial effort. For example, 
the information that the total estimated expenditure for science activities was 
$540,872 and that the total estimated expenditure for English/Reading activities 
was $22,354,527 is much less meaningful than their percentage of the entire 
estimated financial effort: 1.4% and 56.5% respectively. Accordingly, graphs 
have been prepared illustrating the percentage expenditure composition for the 
regular session, the summer session and for both sessions combined. 
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Graph rO indicates that 97,1% of regular session, estimated direct expenditur 
was for activities; only 2.9% was for services. Of tha total regular session 
estimated expenditures, 56.8% W£^s for Reading activities, 11.7% for Pre-school 
activities and 13.3% for Mathematics activities. No other service or activity 
received as much as 3% of those particular expenditures. It seems clear, since 
3 activities — English/Reading, Kindergarten, and Mathematics — account for a 
total of 81.8% of the Title I activity/service regular term expenditures, that 
the Title I programming emphasis in Georgia du'xTlng 1972/73 was well defined. 
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Graph II Illustrates the summer session expenditures situation. English/ 
Reading (52.8%), Pre-school (25.6%) and Mathematics (12.0%) activities again 
received the largest percentage of expenditures, toteling 90.4% among them, 
other single activity oi service received as much as 4% of expenditures. 




As is somewhat dictated by the previous by-session breakdown, the total 
school year expenditure picture reflects the same activity emphasis. Graph 12 
indicateR that activities received 97.0% of the total expenditure; services 
received 3.0% of the activity/service composite. English/Reading accounted for 
56.5% of Title I expenditures, Pre-school 12.8% and Mathematics 13.2%, totaling 
82.5% among them. No other activity or service received as much as 3% of the total 
expenditures. 

Another way of looking at Title I expenditures is to consider the 
expenditure per participant, which illustrates how intensely the activities/ 
services were focused. 

34 
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Table XII 



Ranking of Top 10 Activities According to 
Estimated Dollar Expenditure Per Child 



1. 


Perceptual Motor Skills 


$425.44 


2. 


Pre-school 


425.24 


3. 


Handicapped 


339.76 


A. 


Vocational Education 


243.72 


5. 


English/Reading 


198.34 


6. 


English/Other 


194.76 


7. 


Tutorial, Dropouts 


173.19 


8. 


Industrial Arts 


167.81 


9. 


Mathematics 


138.16 


10. 


Home Economics 


137.61 



Table XII ranks the 10 most expensive activities according to 
Title I expenditures per participant. Activities dealing with development 
of perceptual motor skills had the highest per pupil expenditure, 
$425.44 per child; pre-school activities ranked a close second, 
$425.24 per child. Activities for handicapped children averaged 
considerably less. As a further example of the increased concentration 
of Title I expenditures per child, the top 10 activities for FY 73 are 
all over $100.00 per child, whereas only the top six were over that 
amount in FY 72. For the top 10 activities in FY 73, the average 
expenditure per child ($202.29) was higher than for nine activities from 
the top 10 in FY 72. 
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Impact on AchLevement 



Due to the wide range in school district size (445-84,087) and 
staff sophistication among LEAs, evaluation efforts tend to vary greatly 
ill amount and thoroughness. Some LEAs are using extensive evaluation 
procedures (see exemplary programs) while others have only recently begun 
stcindarized testing for achievement. Because of this disparity, the Scate 
Department of Education Evaluation Unit has assumed two functions: 

1. To verify whether reported data indicate the attainment of locally 
set goals. Academic activities such as reading and mathematics 
lend themselves to formal pre- and post-test evaluation procedures, 
although there is great variance in types of tests and administration 
of tests. Services, such as attendance, require evaluation procedures 
based on methods of quantification other than standardized test scores, 

2. To tie together evaluation data from forms (see appendix) sent to 
all LEAs. On those forms, LEAs indicated whether they felt a par- 
ticular activity oi service had met its stated objectives. Each 
activity and service was rated on a four-point scale — "unsuccessful,*' 
"somewhat successful," "successful," "very successful," — according 

to the degree to which they felt the activity or service had met its 
stated objective. Those responses were coded from 1 to 4, with 4 
representing the highest degree of locally perceived success, "very 
successful;" 3 representing "successful," etc. 

As Georgia moves toward more integrated statewide testing procedures, 

the Department of Education will increase its emphasis on the first function 

mentioned above. The current report, however, focuses primarily on the second. 

The following table indicates the number of activities, number of 
participants. Title I funds expended and funds expended per participant, 
corresponding to each of the levels of success for all Title I activities 
and services in 1971/72. 
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Table XIII 

All Activities and Services CciT>^:,ined 

Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 ^ 668 $ 26,973 $ 40.38 

2 119 48,645 5,176,815 106.42 

3 445 130,784 14,497,726 110.85 
^ 252 79,826 10,785^514 135.11 
Total 820 259,923 $30,487,028 $117.29 

Table XIII indicates that 697 of 820 activities/services (85,0%) were 
considered either successful or very successful and that the corresponding 
pupil participation figures, 210,610 of 259,923 (72.6%), and fund expenditures 
figures, $25,283,240 of $30,487,02.8 show general LEA satisfaction with the 
results of the manner in which the majoritv (actually 82.9%) of Title I funds 
influenced satisfactory educational experiences for the participants. 

An interesting facet of this combined picture is the rise in expenditure 
per pupil at corresponding success levels. One might naturally hope that greater 
expenditure of funds would provide more quaZity services; this table seems to 
indicate the LEAs believed this would be so. 

Table XIV 

Comparison of Concentration of Expenditures for Achievement FY 72 - FY 73 

1971/72 1972/73 

achievement 1 and 2 $79.16 $ 73.40 7% decrease 

achievement 3 and 4 $88.18 $122.98 28% increase 

In comparing the 1972/73 expenditures for achievement levels 1 

and 2 with 3 and 4 with 1971/72 (Table XIV) there is a greater 

concentration of funds in programs rated as successful for 1972/73. This 
would indicate a kind of "natural selection" process in which programs 

38 
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rated as being more successful tend to be more heavily invested. 

It is of interest that tie average expenditure per pupil was $73.40 
for levels 1 and 2 combined, while the average expenditure per pupil was 
$122.98 for levels 3 and 4 combined — a difference of $49.58. 

There may well be a real difference in the relatively small success 
of the "1" and "2" level programs compared to the higher succes )f the 
"3" and "4" level programs that spending more money per pupil could affect. 

The way in which the money might be spent—for example, in-service 
training, higher teacher salaries, materials or enrichment experiences- 
is not evident in the data in the tables above, nor are records submitted 
to the SEA which permit a precise analysis of those major inputs into the 
school experience of disadvantaged children. A more detailed analysis, 
looking first at specific activity/service categories, then at specific 
objective types for those activities/services might, however, be helpful. 

The succeeding tables provide an analysis of selected activities/ 
services followed by the same treatment of the objectives that were set 
for the various programs in Georgia in 1972/73. 

The following tables, then, indicate by level of success the number 
of activities, number of participants. Title I funds expended and funds 
expended per participant, first for selected activity/service types and 
then for selected objective types. 

Table XV 
English/Reading 

Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 



1 
2 
3 

4 

Total 



- $ - $ ~ 

40 27,249 3,427,360 125.77 

124 51,980 8,107,522 155.97 

68 33.481 5.675.0 62 169.50 

232 112,710 $17,209,944 $451.24 
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English/Reading activities received a major emphasis in Georgia during 
1972/73. For that reason, the LEA perceptions of the success of those 
activities are of particular Importance. 

Of 232 activities 192 (82.8%) serving 84,461 of 112,710 participants 
(75.8%) were perceived to be either "successful" or "very successful" 
by LEAS. In general, higher expenditures per pupil coordinated with higher 
levels of success were typical of the Title I program as a whole, though 
not necessarily of each of its components. 

Table XVI 
All English 



Success 
Level 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Total 



Number of 
Activities 



44 
134 

73 
251 



Number of 
Participants 



27,6^3 
53,690 
34.321 
115,624 



Funds 
Expended 



3,456,680 
8,407,506 
5. 749.986 



Average Funds 
per Participant 



125.18 
156.59 
167.53 



$17,614,172 $152.34 
Table XVI provides the same information about combined segments of the 
English activity program. Of 251 English activities, 207 (82.5%) were 
rated at the "3" or "4" success level. Of 115,624 participants, 88,011 
(76.1%) were involved in those 207 activities. Of $17,614,172 expended, 
$14,157,492 (80.4%) wks channeled into those successful activities. The 
fupds-per-participant data fit the "higher expenditures for higher 
success" pattern noted for Title I overall. 

Table XVII 
Mathematics 



ERIC 



Success 
Level 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Total 



Number of 
Activities 



18 
74 
29 
121 



Number of 
Participants 



8,061 
21,730 
8.071 



37,862 



Funds 
Expended 



P36,894 
2,312,184 
876.365 
$4,025,443 



40 



Average Funds 
per Participant 

$ 

103.82 
106.40 
1 08.58 
$106.31 
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Table XVII provides information related to the Title I financed 
Mathematics activities in Georgia. Of 121 activities, 103 (85.1%) were 
rated in the "3" or ^'4" success level. Of 37,862 participants, 29,801 
(78.7%) were involved in those 103 activities. Of $4,025,443 expended, 
$3,188,549 (79.2%) was directed into those successful activities. 

Table XVIII 
Handicapped/EHR 

Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Act;ivities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 - - $ - $ - 

2 8 798 208,888 261.76 

3 16 1,178 304,111 258.15 

4 _6 588 159.198 270.74 
Total 30 2,564 $672,197 $262.16 

Table XVIII contains the information summary for Handicapped/EMR 
activities. Of 30 activities, 22 (73.3%) were rated at the "3" or 
"4" success levels. Of 2,564 participants, 1,766 (68,9%) were involved 
in thooe 22 activities. Of $672,197 expended, $463,309 (68.9%) was 
directed into those successful activities. Significantly, none of these 
activities was considered unsuccessful. 

Table XIX 
K, Pre-School 

Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 - - $ - $ - 

2 2 177 110,511 624.35 

3 35 3,554 1,254,485 352.97 

4 46 8,168 2,603>717 318.77 
Total 83 11,899 $3,968,713 $333.53 

Table XIX contains the information summary for all pre-school 

activities. None of the 83 pre-school activities was percei/ed as being 

"unsuccessful." Of 83 ac^ivities, 81 (97.6%) were rated at the "3" 
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or "4" success levels. Of 11,899 participants, 11,722 (98,5%) were involved 
i.i those 81 activities. Of $3,968,713 expended, $3,858,202 (97.2%) 
was directed info those successful activities. A small number of "less 
successful" activities are out of proportion when success level is related 
to funds-per-participant. The small sample is a factor here. 

Perhaps a more important issue is the relatively high cost-per- 
participant of the kindergarten program overall , which was the highest 
of all the activity/services during 1972/73. will be indicated in 
the next table, kindergarten activities were also viewed as one of the 
most successful activities, thus reinforcing the general notion that 
higher levels of perceived success are generally related to higher 
expenditures per participant. 



The summary of this part of the Title I 1973 evaluation focuses on 

those two factors to which most of the asseisbled data pertain — local 

perceptions of success and cost per pupil. Accordingly, the set of 

activxties/services has been ranked on two considerations—degree of 

success and least cost per pupil at the highest success level. 

Table XX 

Top 10 Activities /Services 
According to Local Perception of Success 



1. English/ Speech 

2. Media 

3. Kindergarten, Pre-school (Readiness) 

4. Perceptual Motor Skills 

5. Food/Transportation/Clothing 

6. Art 

7. Home Economics 

8. Music 

9. Health/^E/Recreation 
10. Library 



4.00 
3.60 
3.53 
3.50 
3.36 
3.35 
3.25 
3.25 
3.24 
3.18 
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Table XX shows the 10 activitles/sers^ices which were perceived by 
LEAs as being most successful during 1972/73. English/ speech ranked 
first; it is of interest to note that English/reading activities, which 
received strong emphasis, were not among the top 10, This is likely due 
more to ambitious goal setting for severely disadvantaged participants 
than to a sub-par instructional effort. The goal of a month's gain in 
achievement on standardized test scores per month of instruction may 
well be too high for those students already a year and a half or more 
behind. The subjective nature of uhe achievement ratings makes theu; 
susceptible to emotional responses to pupil performance. Reading and 
nathematics are the areas rfhich generate the most concern for educators 
and are the sources of the greatest frustration. As school districts 
increase the use of individualized instruction and formative evaluation 

methods, more specific, achievable goals will be set. 

A related point is that of these 10 activities/services, only 
mathematics lends itself to standarized testing. Some tests for pre-school 
children are in print; however, thay were not utilized widely as evaluation 
tools in Georgia kindergarten activities in 1972/73. 

Table XXI 

Top 10 Activities/Services 
According to Expenditures per Pupil at the "4" Success Level 



1. Library $ 5.78 

2. Attendance $17.53 

3. Heal th/P.E. /Recreation $20.00 

4. Guidance Counseling $20.76 

5. Media $25.95 

6. Social Work $45.86 

7. Food/Transportation/Clothing $47.79 

8. English/Speech $61.40 

9. Music $68.51 
10. Art $68.91 



Table XXI indicates that the library service was clearly the least 
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expensive at the highest success level. The extremely low cost per pupil 
of the library service may well be related to the fact that one librarian 
may have a much larger group of children who benefit from her services 
than the teacher may have in normal class size. 

Thus, the librarian may in fact be spreading herself thin in terms of 
spending less time with more participants than do classroom teachers. Yet, 
the value of this less-prolonged contact seems well appreciated by Georgia 
LEAs. 

It is of interest to note that six of the top seven in this ranking 
are services, rather than academic activities. This is likely due to the 
real necessity of spending more money in order to obtain better results 
in those academic activities in which participants are measurably far below 
national norms. The data in TabJ e XXI are probably more indicative of the 
severity of the disadvantaged problem in academic areas and the expense 
involved in alleviating it, rather than being indicative of efficiency of 
expenditure, as a rather superficial cosc-benefit analysis might show. 
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ANALYSIS OF OBJECTIVES 

Another way to view the impact made by Title I on achievement is 
to consider the types of objectives stated for the various activities and 
services. These objective types cut across activity/service lines. 
For example, objectives related to skill improvement deal primarily with 
increasing a participant's level of expertise in performing certain 
subject-matter-related tasks. Objectives pertaining to participants' 
attitudes, habits and problems are related primarily to the affective 
domain. Objectives dealing with knowledge/information are concerned 
with the transmission of facts. Altogether, there were ten categories 
of objectives: skill improvement, preparation/readiness, involvement/ 
interest, screening, in-service training/materials, appreciation/ 
expression, attitudes/habits/problems, physical health defects/needs, 
supplementary/enrichment and knowledge/inf ormation. 

Each LEA is required to state at least one behavioral objective 
for a particular activity. For purposes of statistical analysis, the 
major objectives, one for each activity, were then grouped into the 
10 broad categories. The categories into which the greater number of 
objective types fell were analyzed according to the previously employed 
format. 

Table XXII 
Skill Improvement 



Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 3 193 $ 25,473 $131.98 

2 84 38,713 4,590,985 118.59 

3 261 83,874 11,471,743 136.77 

4 117 44 > 601 7,041>401 157.88 4^ 
Total A65 167,381 $23,129,602 $138.19 



Table XXII contains the information summary for the skill improvement 
O obiectives. Of 465 such objectives, 378 (81.3%) were rated at the '^3" 
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or "4*' success levels. Of 167,381 participants, 128,475 (76.8%) were 
involved in those 465 objectives. Of $23,129,602 expended, $18,513,144 
(80.0%) was directed toward the successful attainment of those object ives* 

Table XXIII 
Preparation (Readiness) 



Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 - . $ - $ - 

2 2 177 110,511 624.36 

3 33 3,765 1,277,106 339.20 

4 ^ 5,910 2.105,576 356.27 
Total 72 9,852 $3,493,193 $354.57 



Table XXIII contains the information summary for the preparation 
(readiness) objectives. Of 72 such objectives, 70 (97.2%) were rated 
at the "3" or "4" success levels. Of 9,852 participants, 9,675 
(98.2%) were involved in those 70 objectives. Of $3,493,193 expended, 
$3,382,682, ,.6.8%) was directed to^/ard the successful attainment of 
those objectives. 

Table XXIV 
Knowledge/Information 



Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 - - $ - $ - 

2 - - - 

3 1 147 11,875 80.78 

4 2 _92 51.419 558.90 
Total 3 239 $63,294 $264.83 



Table XXIV contains the information summary for the knowledge/ 
information objectives. Of three such objectives, 100.0% were rated at the 
"3" or "4" success level. Of 239 participants, 100.0% were involved in those 
three objectives. Of $63,294 expended, 100.0% was directed toward the successful 
attainment of those objectives. 

^1 <r 
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Table XXV 
Attitudes /Habits/Problems 



Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 1 475 $ 1,500 $ 3.16 

2 14 5,284 207,197 39.21 

3 46 14,516 453,816 31.26 

4 30 9,246 356,387 39.52 
Total 91 29,521 $1,029,900 $34.82 



Table XXV contains the information summary for the attitudes/habits/ 
problems. Of 91 such objectives, 76 (83.5%) were rated at the "3" or 
"4" success levels. Of 29,521 participants, 23,762 (80.5%) were involved 
in those 76 objectives. Of $1,029,900 expended, $810,203 (78.7%) was 
directed toward the successful attainment of those objectives. 

Table XXVI 
Physical Health Defects/Needs 



Success Number of Number of Funds Average Funds 

Level Activities Participants Expended per Participant 

1 - - $ - $ - 

2 12 2,210 196,987 89.13 

3 45 8,995 455,706 50.66 

4 27. 7>529 209,957 27.89 
84 18,734 $862,650 $46.05 



Table XXVI contains the information summary for the physical health 
defects/needs objectives. Of 84 such objectives, 72 (85.7%) were 
rated at the "3" or "4" success levels. Of 18,734 participants, 16,524 
(88.2%) were involved in those 72 objectives. Of $862,650 expended, 
$665,663 (77.2%) was directed tjward the successful attainment of those 
objectives. 

The summary of the objectives breakdown follows the same methodology 
of the activity/service summary — focusing on degree of success and least 
cost per pupil at the highest success level. 
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Table XXVII 

Top Five Objective Types 
According to Local Perception of Success 

1. Knowledge/Information 3^56 

2. In-service Training/Other Teaching Aids 3.60 

3. Screening-Diagnosis 3.57 

4. Preparation Readiness 3^48 

5. Involvement, Interest 3.33 

Table XXVII indicates that objectives relating to knowledge and 
Information were ranked first among the objective types according to 
the 4-point scale employed. Apparently LEAs were most pleased with 
the activities related to knowledge/ information financed by Title I. 
In-service training/other teaching aids related objectives ranked 
second. Conspicuously absent from the top five, though comprising a 
majority of the objective types, were the skill improvement objectives. 
A reason for this may be the fact that those objectives pertained 
mostly to reading, mathematics and science activities, where the 
standardized test gain scores employed as an evaluation tool may not have 
indicated the fulfillment of some overly ambitious LEA-proposed objectives • 

Table XXVIII 

Top Five Objective Types 
According to Expenditures at the "4" Success Level 

1. Involvement, Interest $24.20 

2. Physical Health Defects, Needs $27!89 
3* Attitudes, Habits, Problems $39.52 

4. Appreciation/Expression $77.*86 

5. Supplementary Classroom Experiences $78.00 

Table XXVIII Indicates that the most successful objectives relating 
to involvement and interest required the least expenditure per pupil when 
compared to the most successful ones of the other objective categories. 
Again, the "skill objectives" category did not fall within the top five. 
The thought may be reiterated that in order to attain the highest 
levels of success in academic areas witli disadvantaged children, one must 
ErJc price. 
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Other Facets 

Title I expenditures financed Ln-service training programs for a number 
of personnel during 1973/74. 

Table XXIX 

Average Hours of Title I-funded 
In-service Training for all Personnel 



Regular Session 



Summer Session 



Category Number 



Classroom 
Teacher 

Teacher 
Aide 

Other 
Total 



1,582 

2,153 

256 
3,991 



Average Number of 
Training Hours 



37.7 



Number 



866 



45.0 

22.1 
40.7 



613 
108 



1,587 



Average Number of 
Training Hours 



18.8 

22.2 

12.5 
19.7 



Table XXIX indicates that 3,991 participants were involved in regular session 
in-service training and 1,587 participants were involved in summer session in- 
service training, a total of 5,578 during the 1972/73 school year. 

A variety of types of non-LEA personnel were involved in the training 
programs, including Title I area consultants, other State Department of Education 
consultants and faculty members from nearby colleges and universities. 

Content of the in-service training programs included training in the use 
o.. audio-visual equipment, in follow-up reading techniques and in the use of 
various evaluation techniques. Other in-service sessions dealt with school 
community problems, team teaching and teaching the culturally disadvantaged. 

Non-LEA personnel (community volunteers) played a significant role in 
Title I activities. Table XXX indicates the kind of volunteer personnel 
involved for both the regular and summer session. 
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Role 

Advise 

Plan 

Perform 

Evaluate 

Total 



Parents 

1,606 
2,399 
2,024 
2.925 
8,954 



Table XXX 

Volunteer Involvement in Title I Activities 
ivwijular Session 
Other Adults Youth 



792 
1,024 

850 
1.066 
3,732 



30 
305 
493 
331 
1,159 



Total 

2,428 
3,728 
3,367 
4.322 
13,845 



Summer Session 



Role 

Advise 

Plan 

Perform 

Evaluate 

Total 



Parents; 

550 
303 
268 
724 
2,045 



Other Adults 

193 
225 
251 
313 
884 



Youth 



62 
108 

71 
241 



Total 

743 
790 
627 
1.108 
3,268 



Many volunteers were involved in more than one role; that is, frequently 
the same individual would participate in both planning and evaluating a certain 
activity. Thus, the grand total, 17,113, of all volunteers in both sessions is 
best viewed as a participation unit total rather than a count of individuals. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that an attempt was made to fulfill the intent of the 
law in terms of involving community volunteers in many phases of Title I 
activities. 

State Management Information 
The administrative arm of Title I in Georgia functions within the Division 
of Compensatory Education of the Office of Instructional Services of the State 
Department of Education. The administrative unit consists of a director, 
one statewide consultant for program review, one statewide education 
consultant and nine area consultants. 
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other Department ot Education personnel function in a supportive role. 
The Division of Planning, Research and Evaluation provides an evaluator to 
compile the statewide evaluation report and provide technical assistance to 
in terms of workshops on evaluation techniques* The Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education provides the services of consultants in Reading, 
Early Childhood, Special Education and Migrant Education. The Financial 
Review Unit supplies personnel who review local financial records of 
Title I expenditures in relation to what was approved in their project 
application. Their efforts reflected the degree of SEA technical support 
for Title I in 1972-73. 

The process by which programs are approved Is as follows. LEAs 
prepare program applications containing a statement of needs, a description 
of the specific steps to be undertaken to meet those needs, a description 
the specific steps to be undertaken to meet those needs and a cost estimate 
for those steps. Such applications are first reviewed by an area consultant, 
who may either reject the application outright, return it to the applicant 
for modification pursuant to later acceptance or forward acceptable 
applications to Atlanta for final approval. In Atlanta, the statewide 
consultant for program review and approval either gives final approval or 
returns applications to area consultants for appropriate modification so that 
compliance wiLti Title I guidelines and regulations may be assured. Project 
applications may then be re-submitted following such modification. 

In addition to their function of preliminary inspection of LEA program 
applications, the area consultants monitor on-going projects. Their monitoring 
role involves such aspects as checking comparability and ascertaining whether 
LEAs are in fact spending Title I funds in compliance with the terms of their 
approved project application. During the 1972-73 school year, a monitoring 
checklist was developed by the administrative and evaluation staffs for use by 
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area consultants to facilitate monitoring efforts. Previous reports had been 
in narrative form. A copy of that checklist is provided in the appendix. 
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Exemplary Programs 

In keeping with the two functions of statewide evaluation, 
that is, 1) to monitor the LEA evaluation effort and 2) to tie 
together statewide evaluation, exemplary programs of two types will 
be shown. 

The first group is chosen for its innovative evaluation efforts. 

These LEAs are incorporating new advance in evaluation technique. 
They are not always orthodox in their approach because they have a 
tremendous diversity of educational needs to deal with and must 
be pragmatic in their methods. It can be said for the exemplary 
programs that they are all characterized by the kind of intelligent 
concern which provides the courage to try new ways of evaluation. 
Often, these efforts are generated from a deep frustration with 
traditional methodology, both in pedagogy and in evaluation. The 
need to understand the mechanisms which prevent children from 
learning causes educators to adopt individualized programs, formative 

evaluations av.d new staffing modes. 

The second group is chosen for its exemplary programs with 
children and the appropriateness of its stated performance objectives. 

Lincoln County has been chosen as an exemplary program for 
its adoption of new reporting techniques and its emphasis on formative 
evaluation. 
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I. PESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPANTS : 

This program was primarily planned for the students in 
Lincoln County who scored low on achievement tests, who were 
from a limited cultural background and who were functioning, far 
below age-grade level. 
II. OBJECTIVES : 

The primary thrust of the Title . Programs during the past 
three years (1970-1971. 1971-1972 and 1972-73) in Lincoln County 
Schools has been to provide an effective learning situation in 
reading (language arts) and related areas for the culturally and 
educationally deprived children by interweaving the following 
activities into the regular school program: 

1. Provide adequate reading materials, working each year 
to reinforce the existing materials. An adequate 
supply of reading materials for students and teachers 
to work with is a major step toward providing an 
effective learning experience in reading for the 
culturally and educationally deprived child. 

2. Provide aides to assist the teachers. This gives 
each teacher more time to work on small group and 
individual instruction. 

3. Provide supervisors to help teachers improve their 
teaching skills in reading, math and related areas. 
The supervisors provide materials, equipment and 
special remedial and corrective work for slow learning 
children as needed. 



Ill- MEASURING DEVICES : 

Measurement of the program was both subjective and objective. 
The subjective evaluation included average daily attendance as 
compared with prior years, student grades on report cards as 
compared with prior years and percent of educationally deprived 
students participating in the National School Food Service's free 
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lunch program. The objective evaluation was basically derived 
through the use of standardized tests, primarily the Gates- 
MacGiaitie Reading Test, that vere administered to all students 
involved in the program at selected times during the year. (A 
summary of the major testing is included.) 
IV. CONCLUSIONS AND ANALYSIS OF DATA ; 

The subjective evaluations of the programs during the school 
year, 1972-1973, were as follows: 

1. Percent of attendance for students involved in the 
program was considerably higher than in prior years. 

2. Random sampling of report card grades indicated students 
involved in the program earned grades significantly 
above prior years. 

3. Behavior and attitude of students participating in the 
program were considerably Improved over previous years ♦ 
This improved discipline Wc-t? a product of a meaningful 
program to which each student could relate and from 
which each student could derive a measured degree of 
success. 

4. Over 30 percent of the students involved in the 
program received free school lunches through the National 
School Food Services Program. This lunch was the major 
source of nourishment to many of the program participants 
and helped them to function more effectively in the program. 

The following are the results of the program in Lincoln County for 

1972-73, using the Gates-MacGlnitie Reading Tests at appropriate levels 

for each age-grade group. 



Spring '72 



Mean Orade 
Level-Start 
of Program 



Spring '73 



Mean Grade 
Level -End 
of Program 



Grade 



Number of 
Students 



Number of 
Students 



Gain 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



-Not in School 



115 
161 
108 
126 
118 
112 
112 



1.3 
2.3 
3.1 
3.6 
4.7 
5.4 
5.8 



61 
137 
161 
108 

118 
118 
118 
114 



.5 

2.2 
2.9 
4.0 
4.3 
5.6 
6.1 
6.5 



.5 
.9 
.6 
.9 
.7 
.9 
.7 
.7 
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Generally significant improvement was recorded on a group basis 
with satisfactory growth noted in 92 percent of the participating students. 

In review, the evaluation of th^ program using both objective 
and subjective means points out a significant amount of educational 
growth among the participants in the program, when it is realized that 22.5 
percent of the total school population in Lincoln County, according to Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Tests administered in February 1973, fall in the 
mildly to severely mentally retarded category. Students were working 
at functional levels and were able to achieve success in their individual 
learning programs. 

Lincoln County has instituted an evaluation process which is referred 
to as a Primary Progress Report. (See figure 1.) Progress reports for levels 
are issued at the end of each six weeks. At the end of the school year 
a level assignment for the next year is issued to each child. The parents 
are informed of a level change whenever it occurs during the school year. 
The report is considered as only one source of information for the parent. 
Teachers are available each afternoon for parents to consult on the child's 
education. Reports are not the traditional multiple letter grades, they 
are numerals which indicate the child's growth in personal and social de- 
velopment, in learning basic skills and in knowledge. 
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Student's Name 



9 Weeks Homeroom Teacher 
EVALUATION OF SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
ASSETS 



CODE ] — Superior. 2 — Above overage, 
4 — Below average, 5 — Low 



3 — Average, 



PERIODS OF NINE WEEKS 

_ 1^ SOCIAL 

^ ^elf control 



3 Courtesy 

4 Ob^yj school regulations 

5 Personal appearance 

6 Cooperation 
11^ WORK HABITS 

\ ^!°''^^.5_"^J^°"^P'®^®^ ^'o^^ "^or^f. on time 

2 Attentive 

3 Dependable 

4 Completes daily home assignments 
SUBJECT': 
TEACIinR : 





















Others 

— 

































































































Figure 2 

Lincoln County 'Evaluation of Social 
and Personal Assets' Fonn 



Of special interest in the Lincoln County Title I evaluation is an 
effort to evaluate children in the affective area. Above is a portion of the 
Lincoln County Jr. High School report card (figure 2). Lincoln County is 
attempting to develop a formative evaluation in which frequency of evaluation 
concerning affect is increased and used as a corrective influence on program 
decisions . 
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Dougherty County School System is experimenting with new ways of 
developing formative evaluation. The following is a brief outline of 
their approach. 

Title I Evaluation - Dougherty County School System 

A. Suramative Evaluation 

1. Staff 

a. Program Employees "Evaluation/* locally developed for 
program analysis by Title I staff 

b. "Survey of Compensatory Reading Programs Teacher Character- 
istics Questionnaire," borrowed from ETS to compare our 
own teachers with the national averages. 

2. All Participants 

a. SORT (pre and post) 

b. Gray Oral (pre and post) 

c. CREAD (pre and post) 

d. CMATH (pre and post) 

e. Keystone Visual Survey 

f. Maico Hearing Test 

Note: Other tests of intelligence or specific academic skills may 
be used with the most severe cases. 

B. Formative Evaluation 
1. Staff 

a. Video taping is common in this program since it serves 
specific in-service purposes. The technician goes out 
with the supervisor, who films specific activities in several 
labs. These are used in in-service meetings to point up to 
all teachers and paraprof essionals activities and needs as 
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related to program objectives. 

Since this can be a very sensitive area, a teacher 
may choose to scratch a tape if she feels uncomfortable 
about the results. Though all are aware of this privilege, 
none has chosen to exercise it. 

Examples of taping purposes are as follows: 
(1) "Classroom Atmosphere"; (2) "Laboratory Organization"; 

(3) "Utilization of Bulletin Boards for Instruction"; 

(4) "Classroom Activities"; (5) "Monitoring Learning/- 
b. The simplest staff evaluation technique is used by all 

supervisors and consultants - a simple count of "on task" 
and "off task" students upon entering the classroom. One 
count may not be indicative, but cumulative data may reveal 
need for better organization. 
Students 

a. Reading students follow daily prescriptions based upon 
perceived needs. Each prescription includes two or three 
mutually supportive activities. (See enclosed prescription 
sheet . ) 

b. Math students* daily activities are designed to fit each 
individual's needs as defined by his profile charts which 
are designed for ability levels. (See figure 3.) 
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PBOPILE CHART 
6RADB 1 

Strand 1; Sets^Nuaber > and Nximesratlon 

1. Identify instances of the following relationships 
same, different; top, bottom; left, right; 
between, up, down. 

:s, and identxiy two equi- 
the members of the sets 



valent sets by placing 
in one-to-one correspondance. 



1 riatch two non-equivalent sets containing from 

* 0 to 10 elcnents by a one to one correspondance 
and indicate which sets have more/less elements. 



-3 Count orally the members or a set containing 

ten or fewer members, by pointing to each 
object and saying a number (orally) . 



T. — identify without counting, the number associa- 
ted with a given set containing two, three, or 
four objects. 



T. — nco ««rh <iftrm3 as fewer than , as many as, 
more than when comparing sets ofoD3ects. 

Use numbers in the orainoi sense ttnrougn 



5:' Determine" -Ke cardinal nuinber or a sev. wicn 
fewer than 10 numbers. Road the numerals 
0 - 10. 

" Gsentsd with whole numerals trom 
,n any order, read thera orally. 

'^rS^ 'Sect or construct a set on a given carciinaliT:y 
( 1-10). 

:'. Match whole numerals 6-10 v/ith tne appro- 
priate points on a given number line. 



to 

CO 

o 



12. Write tlio Whole numerals trom 0 to 16. 
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Dougherty County 'Profile Chart* 
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Burke County has developed a model format for evaluation strategy. They 
are attempting to close in on the exact causes which prevent pupil success. 

Evaluation is an integral part of the Burke County Title I program and is 
a continuous process. It begins with overall pre-testing and selection of 
participants for each activity, continues with determination of the instructional 
level for each pupil, diagnosis of skill strengths and weaknesses, testing for 
skill mastery after instruction, and overall post-testing at the end of each 
activity. Information gained from each evaluative effort is used to determine 
appropriateness of instruction, materials and testing methods for individual 
children. It is also used to make program changes where improvement is deemed 
desirable by teachers in consultation with administrators. 

Standarized tests are used to determine overall achievement gains measured 
over a specified period of instructional time according to the objectives for 
each activity as stated in the Title I proposal application. For the reading 
and mathematics activities, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) are used at 
the primary level and subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) at the 
intermediate level. In an attempt to make the scores more reliable, the testing 
levels are adjusted somewhat toward the actual achievement level of the children 
tested. For example, children reading at the primer level or below at the end 
of the first grade would take the primer level of the MAT rather than the 
primary I level. Children in the fifth grade reading on the third grade level 
would take level 10 of the ITBS. Grade equivalent scores are comparable between 
■the levels of both tests. This testing strategy was adopted after consultation 
with the test makers. Teachers decide on the level of test appropriate for 
Individual children, based on observed instructional levels. 

In an attempt to obtain testing data which can be used for long-range 
evaluation, alternate forms of the same tests are used each year. These tests 
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are administered once a year, in early May. They serve as post-tests for the 
previous year's instruction and as pre-tests for the following year. This 
strategy takes into account not only school year growth but also summertime 
growth or lag, which is significant for disadvantaged children. 

Figure 4 is the form used to record statistical information. The left side 
is completed and returned to the Title I office in September. Changes in parti- 
cipants are recorded during the year. Post-test data are added in May. Thus 
record-keeping is simplified for the teacher. 

Each teacher is also expected to use as many formative evaluative devices 
as necessary to assure continuous progress for student' during the year. In- 
structional materials are selected based on observed needs of students. Criterion- 
referenced tests to be used as diagnostic devices and as mastery tests are an 
integral component of many of these materials. For example, the Elementary 
Mathematics Activity Program is the basic component of the mathematics activity. 
This was developed by First District Cooperative Educational Services Agency 
(CESA) consultants and Screven Coun^ teachers based on the needs of children in 
this area of Georgia. Criterion-referenced tests (see figure 5) are used to 
determine mastery of skills. Checklists are completed for each child. Instruc- 
tion is based on needs indicated by the checklists. MasLery of skills leads to 
instruction on new objectives. 

In the reading activity no one program is used. Informal reading inven- 
tories and skills testing are components of many commercially available materials. 
Since the instructional emphasis is different for each program, each teacher 
selects materials on the basis of the needs and ages of her students. The 
Scholastic Individualized Reading Program, the Hoffman programs, the Merrill 
skilltexts, the Reader's Digest skillbuilders and the Field Target Reading 
Skills Programs are some of the materials from which they can choose. As needs 
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Subject_ 



LIST OF 1 TLE I CHILDREN 
Teacher 



Student's Name 


A 
G 
E 


1973-74 
Gr. Lev. 


1973-74 
Teacher 


Pre- 

Test 


Post- 
Test 


• Gain/ 
Loss 


# Days 
A t tended 


1. 
















2. 
















3. 
















^. 
















5. 
















•3. 
















7. 
















3. 
















9. 
















10. 
















Li. 
















L2. 
















13. 
































15. 
















16. 
















17. 
















18. 
















19. 
















20. 
















21. 

















Directions : 



^JihLf^^^^"''" alphabetically by class period. Indicate the ti 
schedule for each class, 
Pre-test - April, 1973 Standardized Testing Scores 
Post-test - April, 1974 Standardized Testing Scores 
# Days attended- To be completed in Ma^, 1974. 

Figure 4 

Burke County 'List of Title I Children' Form 



me 
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AKBt 



DATE: 



SUMMATIVe Tt,3T 



SETS, NUMBER/ AND IJUMERATI0N:j^Et_2 



Go to Level 8 



Instructional level 
iu Lev-sl 7 



Go to Level S 



;o. Points: 



13 121 J. 



10 9 8 7 6 5 4 



3 2 10 



. Write the word nantp for each number (ex. 24 i« twenty- four ) : 

(a) 3024 is . 

(b) 2006 is 

(c) 89,205 is . 

(d) 36,010 is ..^.^ _~ 

t 

Write the standard numeral (place v'jlue base ten) for each number, 
(ex. fifty two is 52) : 

(e) Seven thousand forty-six is „ 

If) Twenty-four thousand five hundred la 

(g) Two thousand thirty is 

(h) Seventy-six thousand two is \ 



. Write numerals in expande.3 notation using '_^£:"::itt povers of ten 
723 » (7 X 10^ + (2 X J + (3 X _ _) 



604 - 



6523 » 



8403 « 



19042 - 



DCESA 
-30-73 



Figure 5 



G8 



Sample Criterion-Referenced Test from Burke County 
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dre satisfied and new priorities established based on daily evaluation, differ- 
ent objectives and materials are selected for instruction. 

In the kindergarten the pre-school skills inventory obtained from the 
Georgia Department of Education is used in September to determine the level of 
school readiness and to indicate areas needing improvement. These skills are 
also checked again in January and May to determine progress. The Metropolitan 
Readiness Test is used in May to assist first grade teachers in their planning. 
These tests are used with all pre-school children. Other tests are available to 
assist teachers in their observation of children and to evaluate their own 
instructional program. For example, the Tests of Basic Expejiences (TOBE) can 
be used to determine priority areas for concept-building. In all instructional 
areas anecdotal records and teacher-made tests are used to determine daily 
progress and attitudinal changes. Parents also participate in evaluation through 
the Parent Advisory Council and parent-teacher conversations. 

In February an individual needs assessment is done throu^^hout the county 
for all students considered by regular or Title I teachers to need special 
instructl*. Figure 6 is the form used to record helpful infonnation. A separ- 
ate form is completed for each student, listing both informal and standardized 
achieveme.it levels, observed strengths and weaknesses, special handicapping 
conditions, corre'^iive measures taken and recommendations. These will b3 used 
in planning future programs for these children as well as fnr providing an over- 
all observation on each child and establishing program priorities. 

It is felt that by using a combination of suramative and formative evaluation 
efforts the Title I instructional program can meet daily instructional needs of 
the pupils wh\le also providing data for long-range evaluation. 
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ESEA-Titie I Needs Assessment 
Burke County, Georgia 

flame Date Completed. 

Present ^ge 



Schooi^ 

Teacher. Bi-thdatt 

Parents and Address (only for those not now in school). 



leading Achievement Level: 

Informal Testing, Standardized Testing. 



;\5thenatics Achievement Level: 

Inform.! Testing Standardized Testing. 

readiness Level (for pre-school or first grade); 

Informal Testing Standardized Testing. 



Particular Strengths Observed'; 




Specific Handicaps Observed:. 



List services rendered thus far to diagnose or correct handicaps: 



Instructional methods v/hich seem to work:. 



RECOI-HnENDATIOHS : (Use other side if necessary) 
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The following exemplary programs are selected for their educational 
efforts and clarity of performance objectives. Although some objectives are 
stated generally, the behavioral objectives into which they are separated help 
teachers to formulate specific tactics in the classroom and in the selection of 
materials* 



Location: Rockdale County 
Activity: Reading Title I Coordinator: G. L. Edwards 

Term: 1972/73 Regular Ses.sion Participants: 250 in grades 2-8 

School Personnel: 6 Parents of Eligible Children: 7 Entitlement: $75,452 
Main Objective : ''Given appropriate, interesting and challenging reading materials 
and equipment for reading instruction, 75 percent of 250 Title I students in 
grades 2-8 will gain one month's growth (as measured by the California 
Reading Survey) for every month taught." 

Results : The California Reading Survey was administered in September of 1972 to 
250 students in grades 2 through 8, and a different form of the same test was 
given as a post-test to the same scudents in May 1973, An analysis of the test 
results revealed that 76 percent of the students gained one month's growth 
for one month taught; 21 percent gained three to five months' growth within, 
a period of seven months from pre-test to post-test; and three percent of 
the students eitaer regressed or showed minimal progress. The above analysis 
tends to show that the objective was achieved. Attendance, emotional problems 
and adverse weather conditions are variables that might have significantly in- 
fluenced the lower quartile. 

Discussion: It is said that "modesty is a virtue." In this case, the goals set 
for the activity were reasonable and easily defined. Many school districts 
attempt to raise reading levels at a rate for which their program is not designed. 
Until LEAs are more interested in individualized instruction and more formative 
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in their evaluation methods, pupil progress rates will be slowed by the need 
to work at the rate of the least able children. 

Location: Jefferson County 
Activity: English/Reading Title I Coordinator: Q. E. Parker 

Term: 1972/73 Regular Session Participants: 707 in grades 1-9 

School Personnel: 24 Parents of Eligible Children: 6 Entitlement: $143,140 
Main Objective ; "To raise the reading achievement level of 707 pupils in grades 
1-9 by nine months over a period of 36 weeks as measured by the reading section 
of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills." 

Results : The primary objective of the Jefferson County Title I Remedial Reading 
Program was to raise the reading achievement level of Title I pupils participa- 
ting in this activity by nine months over a period of 36 weeks as measured by 
the reading test of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. The 707 pupils 
participating in this activity were selected from grades 2 through 9 from the 
six Title I schools of this school system. All of the participating pupils were 
reading one or more grades below grade level. Some of the pupils were reading 
as poorly as five grades balow grade level. 

The instructional program was carried out in the six Title I schools during 
the regular school term by 12 Title I reading teachers and teacher-aides on 
a daily scheduled basis, five days a week for 36 weeks. The reading classes 
averaged 12 pupils for each instructional period. 

The reading test of the CTBS battery was administered in September 1972. 
This initial test. Form Q, served as the pie-test. The pre-test was followed up 
with a diagnostic instrument, CRITERION READING, in order to determine the 
pupils' strengths and weaknesses in reading. This instrument enabled the teachers 
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to devise a program of instruction geared to the individual needs of each pupil. 
The instructional materials were suitable for individualized and small group 
instructions. The correlations booklets of the Criterion Reading Program 
referred the teachers to materials and methods suitable for correcting the 
revealed skill deficiencies of each pupil. 

After a period of instruction and continuous evaluation Form R of the 
reading test of the CTBS battery was administered and served as the post-test. 
The mean gains of the participating pupils showed an average of six months. 
Our primary objective was a gain of nine months: however, this was too high for 
pupils who were poor readers and reading far belov grade level. We feel that the 
program was a success and should be co.itinued to serve pupils who are reading 
below grade level. 

Discussion : Results indicate that the original objective of nine months was not 
met on a county-wide basis. However, the evaluation tools used were formative 
in nature, allowing for feedback on pupil progress and greater individualization 
of tne program. 



Location: Clarke County 
Activity: Reading Title I Coordinator: Dr. Harry Cowart 

Term: 1972 Summer Session Participants: 128 in grades 1-7 

Staff: 4 Teachers, 128 Tutors, 6 Parents Entitlement: $14,732 

Main Objective: "To improve the participants' word attack and comprehension 
skills by three months as measured by number of words learned and number of 
comprehension questions answered on the Dolch list and the Informal Reading Inventory. 
Results : Tlie objective of the Reading Center's 19:3 summer program was to im- 
prove the word attack and comprehension skills of its participants by three months 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOLS 
TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-10 
Loulsvlll*, Georgia 30434 

MEAN GAINS IN READING 



TABLE 1 
Grades i & 3 


N 


S«pte ,1972 
Pre«test 




P08t-tMt 


Gain 


65 


1.6 




2.1 


♦d.5 






TABLE 2 










Grades 4 & 5 






N 


Sept., 19-^2 
Pre-test 




May, 1973 
Post -test 




219 


2.0 




2.6 


+0.6 
















Grades 6 & 7 






N 


Sept., 1*^2 
Pre-test 




May, 1973 
Post-test 


Gain 


242 


3.6 




4.4 


♦0.8 






TABLE 4 










Grades 8^9 






N 


5epi.,1572 
Pre-test 




May, 1973 
Post-test 


Gain 


181 


4.1 




4.6 


♦0.5 



CVBR-AL4L MEAN GAIN IN READING ••"0.6 

Figure 7 

Mean Gains in Reading, Jefferson County 
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as measured by (1) the Dolch sight word tost and (2) an informal reading inven- 
tory (short form) which had been developed by the University of Georgia Reading 
Department . 

One hundred and twenty-eight children from the Clarke County Public Schools 
participated in this program. Recommendations concerning these children were 
given by classroom teachers to each reading specialist. After receiving these 
recommendations, the Reading Center contacted the parents of each child and 
explained the summer reading program and its possible benefits to the child. 
Conditions were that each child would receive two hours per week of individual 
tutoring. Classes were scheduled at one-hour intervals from eight o'clock until 
twelve o'clock on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. Some children were 
assigned to the Monday and Wednesday time blocks while others were assigned to 
Tuesday and Thursday time blocks. 

The tutors consisted of 128 students from the University of Georgia who 
were enrolled in summer reading courses at the University. Tutoring was a 
requirement of these courses. The availability of a large number of tutors 
made it possible for each child to have remedial assistance on a one-to-one 
basis. The tutors were carefully supervised by a staff consisting of the 
director of the Reading Center, two instructors from the University of Georgia 
who had doctorates in reading, two graduate assistants from the University who 
were enrolled in the reading doctoral program and two reading specialists from 
the Reading Center. Conferences were held periodically with the tutors to 
discuss lesson plans, materials and the particular characteristics of each child 
being tutored. After the initial testing period, each tutor was required to 
submit written lesson plans one day prior to his tutoring sessions. These plans 
were reviewed by the supervisors and suggestions were made concerning possible 
additions and revisions. At the end of summer tutoring sessions, each tutor 
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met with one of the supervisors and, using the data obtained on the individual 
child, prepared a report of the work covered, the students' progress and fur- 
ther recommendations for activities for pupils. These reports were sent to the 
schools which the pupils would attend during the 1973-74 school year. In 
addition to the pre-tests and post-tests given for determining the initial 
status of each child as well as for project evaluation purposes, diagnostic 
tests of various kinds were given when it was felt necessary. These tests 
included the Botel, The Keystone Visual Survey and the Audiometer Sweep Test. 

Parents of children in the program assisted by volunteering to form car pools 
to bring children who would otherwise have had no means of transportation. 
They also helped by selecting materials for independent and recreational reading 
from the Reading Center's library and by reading stories to children. 

The grade levels of the children in the program ranged from grade one to 
grade seven. The number from each grade appears in Table XXXII. Grade level 
refers to the grade in which the child was enrolled during the 1972-73 school 
term. Table XXXI gives the mean number of words at each level recognized on the 
pre-test and on the post-test of the Dolch Basic Sight Word Test as well as 
the mean change. 

Table XXXI 

Clarke County: Mean Number of Words Recognized 
on Dolch Basic Sight Word Test - Pre-test, 
Post-test and Mean Change 



Grade Level 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Change 


1 


4 


25 


24 


2 


12 


40 


28 


3 


Ik 


47 


23 


4 


35 


57 


22 


5 


38 


70 


32 


6 


A2 


7G '° 


48 


7 


57 


111 
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Table XXXII gives the grade level, number of children participating in the 
program at each level, the number of comprehension questions answered on the 

pre-test and the post-test of the Informax Reading Inventory 

Table XXXII 

Clarke County: Results of Informal Reading Inventory 



Grade level // Children Pre-test Post-test Change 

// questions // questions 

correct correct 

1 30 0 3 3 

2 30 3 11 8 

3 30 5 12 7 

4 10 5 17 12 

5 10 12 17 5 

6 10 16 24 8 

7 8 16 24 8 



This Informal Reading Inventory was developed by the Reading Department 
of the University of Georgia and uses passages taken from the Open Highways 
Series. The comprehension questions involved the following skills: main idea, 
detail, organization and inference. 

The interest and love of reading are areas which fall into the affective 
domain and are not subject to accurate measurement. However, many parents 
either came or called the Center to report a more positive attitude on the part 
of their children toward reading. 

Findings : The following findings apply to the 1973 summer program of the 
Reading Center. 

1. The participants in the program experienced the mean gain 
stated in the objectives. 

2. The development of a more positive attitude toward reading 
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on the part of the majority of the participants was an asset 
that did not lend itself to accurate measurement, but contri- 
buted to the children's success as well as to the success of the 
program • 

Recommendations ; On the basis of the success of the 1973 summer program, 
the following recommendations were made. 

1. The summer program should be continued as an integral part of 
the Reading Center's activities, 

2. The report of the child's summer reading progress contains 
helpful information that can be used by the classroom teacher 
during che next school year. Therefore it is recommended that 
this practice be continued, 

3. If possible, the Reading Center should explore ways by which 
transportation could be provided for those children who have 
difficulty in securing transportation to and from the Center 
during the summer session. 

Discussion ; The Clarke County project is chosen as an exemplary program for 
a number of reasons. First, the main objective is stated clearly and specif i- 
cially in measurable terms. It is a visible target at which teachers, tutors 
and students can aim. Secondly, it exemplifies the growing emphasis in Title 
on concentration of effort on basic skills. The success of the program is a 
reflection of coordinated efforts among many educational components. 
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Summary 

*Title I programming emphasis in Georgia is increasingly oriented toward 
basic skills. Fifty-eight percent of the total "participation units" were 
engaged in English/reading and Mathematics activities. No other activity or 
service received as much as S% of the participation total. 

*English/reading activities accounted for 56.5% of Title I expenditures; 
pre-school activities, 12.8% and mathematics, 13.2%; totaling 82.5% among them. 
iVo other activity or service received as much as 3% of total expenditures. 

*Pre-school activities received the highest concentration of financial 
effort, as $5,059,964 was expended on activities for 11,899 participants, an 
average of $425.24 per participant. 

*LEA attempts at evaluating Title I programs varied widely in quality. 
Many local systems lacked the necessary technical expertise to carry out rigo- 
rous evaluation procedures. Amoag local systems which did both evaluate with 
some degree of expertise and achieve positive results, Lincoln, Dougherty, 
Burke, Rockdale, Jefferson and Clarke stand out. 

*0n the basis of local perceptions of success expressed on a four point 
scale , 

1. 85% of all activitivs/services were considered successful or very 
successful ; 

2. the average expenditure of funds per participant tended to rise 
according to LEA perceptions of success; 

3. English/speech activities received the highest success rating; media 
was rated second, and kindergarten/preschool was rated third; 
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4. among three activities of particular interest— Englisli/reading, 
mathematics (the two highest in participatory emphasis) and pre- 
school (considered one of the most successful), none ranked among 
the top 10 activities/services according to minimum expenditures 
at the highest success level; there is some indication that the 
severity of the disadvantagemen t and the expense involved in attempt- 
ing to alleviate it are important factors in the above observations; 

5. LEAs perceived the I'ost successful objective types to be those rela- 
ted to English/speech (this was probably effected by the relatively 
small number of participants), media and kindergarten/preschool. 

Beyond the basic descriptive statistical data concerning the 1972/73 Title I 
program in Gerogia, there is evidence of effective, innovative programming efforts. 
The statewide evaluation unit of the State Department of Education receives an 
increasing number of requests for assistance from LEAs , \%?hich reflects an interest 
and a desire to implement more sophisticated and individualized program and eval- 
uation approaches. An emphasis on tutorial programs is emerging around the state. 
The goal of greater concentration of educational effort with disadvantaged chil- 
dren is becoming more and more a reality in Georgia schools. 

Recommendations 

While formative and summative evaluation arc useful tools for both 
program operators and administrators, standardization can inhibit effective 
evaluation efforts. Therefore, the State Departmeiit of Education has 
encouraged LEAs to use and to report evaluation efforts appropriate to their 
program operations. Some tentative recommendations for improving evaluation 
efforts follow, 
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LEAf see themselves as benefiting from Title L activities, iiighty-five 
percent of all activities/services were considered either "successful" or 
'Very successful." This suggests that Title I programs shoi ' be continued 
in Georgia. Data from FY72 and FY73 indicate an attrition rate of "unsucces- 
ful" programs as perceived by local areas which suggests that there is an 
overall formative response to local and statewide evaluation efforts. This 
responsiveness to evaluation attests to the vitality and growth of changing 
educational btrategies aimed at problems of disadvantaged children. 

The Instability of funding amounts and the shortness of the funding 
period (one year) combine to give Title I programs a tenuous hold on the indis- 
pensable program area dealing with basic skills for disadvantaged children. 
It is suggested, for the benefit of LEA program development, that funding Title I 
activities over a longer period of time— perhaps three years instead of one — 
would give, LEAs the chance to make Title I activities an integral, substantive 
part of their program. Evaluation of such three-year periods of effort would 
be more meaningful In determining whether Title I-financed experiences really 
made a difference in the disadvantaged child's educational progress. 

The following recommendations are offered, based on the present evaluation 
and considerable discussion with statewide Title I staff and LEA Title I personnel. 
1. Compensatory aid to education should be continued on the basis 
of three-year funding segments rather than the present one-year 
segment. Also, individual schools should qualify for Title I 
funds on a continuing basis as long as the parent system qual- 
ifies. This would relieve many of the uncertainties related 
to shifting attendance patterns, redistr ict ing and bussing, 
which make a school's eligibility for funds somewhat precarious. 
There changes would permit longer range LEA programming efforts. 
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LEA concentration on reading, mathematics and preschool should 
be supplemented with more intensive evaluation efforts, with 
special emphasis on formative, continuing evaluation. Evalua- 
tion* workshops should be expanded to include in-service train- 
ing programs tor all Title I personnel. 
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APPENDIX A 



PARTICIPATION IN TITLE I 
ACTIVITIES/SERVICES, 1972/73 





Total 


Activity/ Service 


% Participation 


Art 


2.105 


Business Education 


.462 


Cultural Enrichment 


.092 


Drama 


0 


English/Reading 


43.193 


English/ Speech 


.115 


Engli sh/Other 


1.008 


Foreign Language 


0 


Heaith/PE/Recreation 


7.471 


Home Economics 


.213 


Industrial Arts 


1.134 


Mathematics 


14.610 


Music 


3.121 


Science 


1.614 


Social Science 


1.196 


Vocational Education 


.431 


Pre-School 


4.591 


Tutorial, Dropouts 


.838 


Handicapped 


.989 


Faculty Course Development 


0 


Perceptual Motor Skills 


.073 


Attendance 


4.825 


Food/Trar 'vo^tation/Clothing 


3.594 


Guidance/ Counseling 


1.076 


Home/Community Services 


.391 


Library 


1.863 


Materials 


3.156 


Social Work 


.428 


Media 


1.3^8 


Total 


99.987 
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APPENDIX B 

EVALUATION OF PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
FY 19 ESEA TITLE k EVALUATION REPORT 

1 Sl1uh)1 Systen) 

2 Person preparing this report 

^ Objective 



4 ALtivi!\(s) 

5 (ClKVkono) 



Regular School Term Project 
SuiiHiier School Term Project 



0 Number ot persons participating in the instrULtional and service activities for the purpose of achieving the objective stated 
above 



Public School Participants 




Non-Public 
School 
Participants 
Grades 1-12 


Pre-K 


Kdg. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Parents of Eligible Children 
1 


School Personnel 





7 AnuHint ot liiL I funds expended to accomplish this objective (estimated) 

Title LPart A 
'Mil'j I, Part C 
Totr.vA /tC) 



« Amount ol tunds expended from any source including Title I which represents your best estimate of the cost of the program 
(estimated) 

{X)NTI\lil ON TO iThM ON Till: BACK OF THIS SHEET ^ 

Do not write in this area 



SYSC'OPl Ob' 
11) 



1 L ' ev Area Out 
KM el tome 



Dl )rm 15,Morch 1973 



I unds A 



I unds n 



I'rMgr.iiii ( 'os( 
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9 Data which indicate the extent io which the stated objective was met (continue thii section on white, x 1 1 paper if 
additional ^pace is needed) Be certain to include the means ot evaluation which was used, that is, the name of any test 
or other instrument. It the instrument is not standardized, include a description of the evaluation technique 



10. How successful was the project in meeting the stated objective? 

unsuccessful somewhat successful successful very successful 

1 1 . How relevant is the evidence presented above in documenting the successfulness of the project in meeting the stated 
objective? 

not relevant somewhat relevant relevant very relevant 
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APPENDIX C 

Konitoring Reports 

A monitoring report form was devised jointly by Title I administrative 
staff and staff from the Evaluation Unit of the State Department of Education 
and used for the first time during FY 73 by the Title I area consultants • 
A copy of the monitoring report form (which was slightly revised for use in 
FY 74) with a summary of the responses for 181 systems throughout the state 
follows. 

Responses considered appropriate were given for an overwhelming majority 
of the items. For example, most systems (more than 96% ia each instance) 
are using current data sources and acceptable methods to determine the number 
of eligible children. More than 96% of the systems are documenting the needs 
of children and providing services to children with the greatest needs. And, 
in at least 96% of the systems, stated objectives are being effectively 
addressed and are appropriate, and Title I expenditures for equipment, materials 
and supplies are related to those objectives* Appropria^e bookkeeping and bank 
accounts are maintained in 99% of the systems. 

One of the weaker response areas was certification. Several systems 
(20) were found to have staff members (a total of 62) without appropriate 
certification in the assigned field of work. And area consultants concluded 
the quality of the project activities would probably improve in 55 systems 
(30%) if attention were directed toward increasing the certification status 
of incumbents or their replacements. 

Title I staff are on the same salary schedule and receive the same 
benefits as non-Title I staff in all except one system. 
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In 169 systems equipment was appropriately labeled, and distribution and 
use were controlled in at least 97% of the systems. Equipment was found to 
be in good repair in all of the systems; a procedure for insuring needed 
repairs existed in 98% of the systems; and equipment was secured from theft in 
all systems. However, in 46 systems (25%) not all equipment valued in excess 
of $100 was insured. Twelve systems were found not to have adequate equipment 
available for use in Title I activities, and nine systems did not have adequate 
supplies and materials. Equipment, supplies, and materials were appropriately 
and safely stored in all systems, available at the time of need in all systems, 
and were used only for Title I children and Title I activities in all except 
t^n systems. 

Parent Advisory Councils met at least four times a year in 94% of the 
systwis^ and membership was current as listed on the application in nearly 
97% of the systems. Ihere was evidence in almost all systems that parents of 
Title I participants were involved in designing, planning, implemanting, and 
evaluating the project. 

In-sevvice training for professional personnel was on-going in all systems 
except two. 

In 15 systems not all Title I teachers were teaching in the school as 
approved in the application, and in 28 systems not all teachers were teaching 
Title I children as assigned in the application. 

Title I aides and paraprof essionals were properly certified in at least 
82% of the systems and were supervised in all systems by a certificated profMcional 
s'^aff member. However, in 35 systems some Title I aides or paraprofessionals 
were not working in areas set forth in the application- 
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At least one Title I schooi in each of 17 systems did not have a current 
list of educationally deprived children participating in each activity and 
service, and in nine systeus not every teacher with Title I children had a 
current list of those children. 

Three areas of weakness were evident. First, in 41 systems not every 
Title I class contained fewer than 22 pupils per teacher. Second, in 78 
systems there was being conducted some activity which was contrary to P.L. 89- 
as amended or to official OE regulations. Finally, revisions in program 
operation necessitated the local superintemdemt ' s amending his project in 125 
systems. . ' 
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TITLE I, ESEA 
MONITORING REPORT 

State of Georgia Summary Data 



School System Superintendent 

FY 73 



Date Monitor 



Maintaining Fiscal Effort 

1* The system has official records which document the fact 
that it is maintaiaing State and local fiscal support 
for education (average per pupil expenditure from 

non-federal funds). Yesl79 No * 

Source of Data 



2« The source of data used to determine the number of 

children from low income families is current Ye s^-^^ No ^ 

3. and represents a method which is acceptable in 

light of Title I ref^ulations and Department policy. Yes^76 2 

Needs Assessment 



A. The specific needs of the target populttion are 

documented!. Yes^^^ No ^ 

5. There is documentary evidence which indicates 

Chat the list of educationally deprived children 
receiving services includes tne children with 

the greatest needs. Yeef^^ No ^ 

Ob j ecttves 



6. Based on the activities observed during the 
visit, tbj objectives stated in the application 

are being effectively addressed. Yes^^^ No ^ 

7. There is documentary evidence which indicates 
that the stated objectiv/es are appropriate for 
addressing the most critical problems of the 

identified target population. YesJ^-No_l 

8. Equipment) materials* and supplies purchased v;ith 
Title I /unds are clearly related to project 

objectives. Yts^J^ NoJ. 



* Responses may not total 181 due to exther no response or a **not applicable** response 
for some systems. 
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Number of Pupils Served 

9. The number of educationally deprived children served 
in this project is small enough that significant 
results may be expected of the participants. 

10. The total number of educationally deprived children 
served in this project is a number no more than 

5X greater than the quotient obtained from 
dividing one-half of the per pupil expenditure 
of the previous year into the amount of Title I 
funds requested for use in ttie project. 

Bo okkcep ing 

11. Title I accounts are separate from all other funds 

12. and there is separate accounting for Part A funds, 
carry-over funds, and Part C funds. 



?e6l71 No 6 



Yes^^^ No ^ 



Yes^^^ No 



X C ^ it V/ 



Bank Accounts 



13. Title I funds are kept in a bank account separate 
from funds of all other sources. 



YeglfiO No 1 



Certification 



14. The superintendent has on file documentary evidence 
that all professional staff members (teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators) have valid 
certificates and that each is certified for his 
or her field of work. 



Yea^^^No^O 



If no: 

15. (a) The number without certification in the 

assigned field of work is 

16. (b) The quality of the project activities would 

probably improve if attention were directed 
toward in ere as Ing the certification status of 
incumbents or the ir replacements . 

Certi f icate Pay and Local Suppleme nt 

17. Title I staff members are paid on the same salary 
sLchedule as are non-Title I staff for the same 
certificate, years of service, and type of work. 

R<>tlrement, Social Security, and Other Benefiti< 



62 



Yet; 55 No 31 



Yes ^^^No ^ 



18. The Title I staff is paid or^given the same 

benefits paid or given non-Title I staff members- 



Yes IBOno 
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Equipment Inventory 

19. All equipment valued In excr.ss of $100 Is labeled Ye«^69 Ho 11 

20. end there Is a systematic procedure to control equipment 
distribution and use. ^••115 No ^ 

21. An accounting system that Is current and provides 

adequate control Is maintained in the central office, Yes^l^ No ^ 

22. In the principal's office and/or In the classroom or 

where such equipment Is used. Yea^^Q No 

Equipment Repair, Insurance, and Security 

23. All equipment Js In good repair. Yca^ No 

24. There Is documentary evidence of a procedure for 

Insuring timely repairs as needed. Yes^^^ No ^ 

25. All equipment valued In excess cf $100 la Insured. Yesjj^ No 

26. All equipment Is properly secured from theft. YeslSf^ No 

Records (Title I) 

27. The school system maintains all necessary Title I 
documents and records In a way that Insures thei r 

safety and their accessibility. Yaal^l No 

Parental Council (Advisory Committee) 

28. Title I Parental Council meetings are held at least 

four times a year. Yes^^Q No^^ 

29. Minutes are kept of each meeting YcslTlNo 10 

30. and minutes for at least the past four meetings are 

on file and access lb le for use. Yes 145 No 36 

31. The membership of the Parental Council is current 

aa listed on the Title I application. Yesl75No 6 

Parental Involvement 

32. There is documentary evidence that parents of 
Title I participants are involved in the designing 
and planning of the project, 

33 are involved in the implementation of the project, Yes ISONo ^ 

34. and are involved in the evaluation of the project. Yes^^^No ^ 
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Dissenination 



35. There is documentary evidence that factual information 
concerning the project is disseminated. ^^s^ 

36. Check the groups to which information is disseminated, 
local school system professional staff 

63 AA "37 27 3 

parents of Title I participants 

the news media 

local Parent Teacher Association 

local civic group 

and group beyond the LEA boundaries 



No 5 



(0) 
7 



In-Service Training 

37. There is documentary evidence that an "on-going" in-service 
training program for all professional personnel 
appropriate to the scope .and objectives of the project is 
a part of the school program. 

38. There is documentary evidence that evaluation ac tivi ty 
is planned 

39. and is appropriate to the objectives of the project 

AO. and is at that point in its implementation as called 
for by the plan. 



YesL79 No 2 



Yesl79 
Yesl79 



No_2 
No 2 



Yes^^S No 3 



Activities and Sup,portivo Services 

Al. Each activity and each supportive service in the 

project is serving a number of children no greater 
Chan lOSpercent of those called for in the applica- 
t ion . 

A2. In each Title I school a current list of 

educationally deprivfid children participating 
in each activity and service is available* 

A3. Each teacher with Title I children has a current 
list of those Title I children under her care. 

Availability of Hquipmcnt. Supplies, and Materials 

AA. Adequate equipment is available for use in the 
Title I activities. 



Yes 



1A3 



No 



23 



Ye8^59 No 17 



Yes 



172 



No 



Yes^^S No 12 
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45. Adequate supplies and materials are also available. 

Use and Storage of Equipment, Supplies, an d Materials 

A6. Equipment, supplies, and materials are appropriately 
and safely stored, 

A7# available at the time of need, 

A8. and are being used only for Title I children and 
Title I activities. 

Assignment of Teachers Paid by Title I 

49- Each Title I teacher is teaching in the sc.iool 
as approved in the Title I application 

50* and is teaching Title I children as assigned 
in the application. 

Aides and Paraprof essionals 

51. Each Title I aide and paraprof essional is 
properly certified 

52. and is supervised by a certificated professional 
staff member. 

53. Each Title I aide and parap rof essional is 
working in activities or supportive services as 
set forth in the application. 

Pupil Accounting 

54. The number of. pupils in each Title I class does 
not exceed by more than 5% the number listed in 
the application. 

Class Size 

55. Each Title I class contains no more than 21 pupils 
per teacher. (Aides are not Included in the 
pupil-teacher ratio) . 

Operation of Title I Materials Center 

56. Utilization of any Materials Center Is exclusively 
reserved for activities identified in the application 
and only educationally deprived children designated 
as Title I participants are served. 



YtsU^ No^ 
Yes^^^ No 



Yes^^^No^O 



Yes^^3 No 
Yes^SO No 28 



Yesl^« No 1« 



Yes^^^ No 



Ye8l-29 No 35 



Yes^^O No 39 



Yes^36 No'^^ 



Yes No 
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Legality 

57, There is no activity being conducted which is contrary 
to ?• L. 89-10 as amended or the official OE regulacions 

established to control Title I projects. Ye s 102 No 78 

Status of Amendments 

58, Revisions in program operation necessitate the local 
superintendent's amending his project. Ye s No 

Remarks and Comments About the Project by Item 

59, Identify the specific item by its item number 

and indicate what remedial action should be taken, 
if any. Include any other appropriate remarks 
of record. (Use additional pages as needed.) 
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